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IMXBICf 

Tka apptoack aaad la two dif f araat. paklie ackool 
fflMtaM to ekaafa vkita attitadaa aaa diacaaaad atfd atalaatad at t«o 
liMNN^BiM t»K paklie aetooi adaeatosc ia lasf laad* dM fcof caa 
' '#«ai oeadaetad foe a laxga aakaskaa afitaa Msa, tkaa 
atilteta a«cot.iad. fka siataa kad kai Mttf siMi|'%M^daata 
fwmi aad aaa aipaetiag a caaxt. ocdacad aekaal 'jtilM9n9atio& 
jflii to fo iato kffact. Ska aacoad ackool afataa diaeMai iraa a 
^piM afataa aitk 17,000 atadaata. Zt aaa Jaat kafiaaiag to msoll 
lU^NdM.aa tka citf"a aakacka peakad oataacd* Ska aodal aaad ia kotk 
^ka a a aekool af ataaa "icoaaiata of aii atagaa. Stagaa ia tka aodal 
f^Mr tka falloaiag topicas (1| ealtatal aad ^eial (2) 
iii^UNi' aad koa it oparataa* (3) azaaiaatiaa ol^ saeiiiMpi^ldMi, («| 
MnN^ at racial attitadaa, (S) «kat caa ka doaa akoat ft^a#ioc^ aad 
^ at4oc ckaaga. Ska iapoctaaoa of aaiog klack. aad Mta 
takta or gxoap laadaca ia diacaaaad. Ska k^ ^ tkk akaia aadal 

it ia faarad to raaaltt xatkax tkaa iataatioaa. U.m» it 
a aa loag taca oatoaaaa. (latkbr/kB) 
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SmTEGIES AND TCCHNIiiuES EDUCATORS 'CAN USE TO HELP CCMBAT 

INSTITUTIONAL RACISM 

tfllllan E. Sedlacek 
University of Maryland, College Park, Naryland 



U» SUMMARY 

A iRocicI Is presented which Is alned pHmarily at chansliKi lAltes or white 
Qrliiitid Institutions, or ijt essence those who control the bulk of the education 
lytteii. The model is seen as progressive In that H appears lioportant to work 
ttaPW^ the various stages In order, so as to build upon e^ eirller st^. 
The nodel Is denonstrated by Its use at two conference fof public school 
•echicators In Maryland. Stages In the no^l are: I. COltural and Racial Olfftrehets 
11. Racism and How It Operates, HI. Exanlnlng Racial Attitudes, IV. Sources of 
Racial Attitudes, V. Behavior: What Can Be Done?, VI. Behavior: tfow'Cw) It Be 
Done? Details and specific outtomes <at eadi stage ar^ discussed. Also the 
Inportance of using black and white consultants or group 1ea<ters and when to 
use each Is discussed. The key to the whole model Is &at it Is geared to 

c . **' • U 

results rather than Intentions and focuses on long tern outcoiMS. Further details 
available In Racism tn ftnerlcan education: A node] for change (Sedlacek and ^ 
Brooks, 1976). . , 
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R«:encly «>ch evidence has been presented that great probXass exist 
in tht educatiMial system that appear directly related to racial/cultural 
yariablM. They span a great range, from the self-fulfilling prophecies based on • 
expectations of poor perfonaance by teachers in elosentary and secondary schools 
(Rosenthal and Jacobson, 1968; Rubovit* and Maehr. 1973), to discriainatory 
admissions policies in higher education (Sedlacek, 1977; Sedlacek and Webster, 
in pre88> , and racism encountered by minorities in graduate and profeasional • 
•chools (Carrington and Sedlacek, 1977; D'Costa, et al., 1974). 

As aany interracial problems and issues are focused in the general society 
«td In the education system, increasing numbers of counselors, educators, 
personnel workers, etc. (blaek and white) are being called upcm to provide ... 
assistance. The problems are often hard to pinpoint, difficult to ^rk with, *td , 
highly emotional. The Cultural Study Center at the University of Haryland, Collaga 
Parkr has developed an approach to working with racim lAich may prove waful to 
others attempting change in this area (Sedlacek, 1974; SsdU-.ek and Brooks, »76). 
The approach or model has been developed over several years. and is "based on " 
research and direct experiJfee in a number of types sad of educational 

settings, inclwiing elementary, secondary, collie, imlvcrsity and profeasioMl 
schools^ The model hss also been utiliz«l in non-edtM:ational settings such m 
boapitals* coominity agencies, govenuMntal af^ busings orgMisations. «ia aodel 
is alsad prlsarily at changing whites or whits oriented institutions, or In 
essence, those who control the bulk of the educational^ systen* The sodsl is 
siso seen as progressive in that It appears iaiportant to work through the virieits 
stages in order, so as to build upon each earlier stage. Generally, *t is con- 
sidered necessary to go through the stages whether the tine involved in the 
program is an hour* or several years. 



Ill ordtr to dei^onstrate the model, the approach used in two different 
school systemp' will be discussed and evaluated. One program was conducted for 
« large suburban sfsttt with ak>re than 160»000 students enrolled. The systw 
tiad had mmy racial Ipcldents and problems over the years, and was expecting^ a 
coort-^rdered school desegregation plan to go into effect shortly after the 
coafercBce was held. A two-day conference for 91 key central office staff and 
so^lvisors was held. ' , 

The second conference, lasting 2-1/2 days, was held for 36 princiiwlsi 
YicArprincipals and soae central office staff of a saall, prlaarily ruri^ s^tsn 
with 17»(NM) s^i»lent8e This systen was just l^lmiit^i to have i»er#asliig tm^b^B 
of blacks enrolled in their schools as a clty/s suburbs pushed outward* Ttm 
system had had the beginnings of relatively aild confrontations beti^ai blaete^ 
Md whites. 

The model was used in both settings and consisted of six scageSe the 
general results and conclusions of the stages are discussed, along with &af 
notable differences between the conferences. The points listed in aach 3t|i^ 
often were brought out by consultants anid heated discussion ami controvarsay. 
Both con^rences consisted of working in sull groups of l&*lS,with an occasional 
general session. Consultants were black and white, male and f»ale» tnd ctoam 
for their diversity of style, but extensive traitiins on tlte model, and the axplicit 
goals of each session insured common goals. Participants remained in thair re« 
spective small groups and the consult^ints rotated each half day or whole day. 
-It was hoped that this tactic would maintain seme group identity , for psftiCipiiQ)ts» , 
but give them exposure to a variety of consultants. The model was discussed with 
a planning group from each system prior to the conference and tha"^ large system 
surveyed participants before the conference, ^ind their specific problems were 
covered at the appropriate points in the model. Participants at both conferences. 



warn ov«nihel»ingly white, with 5 blacjcs of 91 at one and one blacR of 36 at 
tte other* 

• y 
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Stage I - Cultural and Racial Differences 

Al Points mads by Consultanta and Particivanta , (1) Cultural and racial 
differences exist: they should be openly dlsi^ussed and understoofi by all. (2) 
Difftottices can aiui sho ld be approached positively, in and out of the classrooBe 
(3) tlack exp.'esslons of racial and cultural Identity are necessary sad hsalthy 
for blacks and for the rest of society. (4) Standard English is a vhlte, siddl* 
class concept, and^ teachers and pupils should. be allowed cultural expressidn ' 
tlirough language in the classroon. (5) Hany blaclcs have questionable emrlroo- 
Bwntal support for education and are not likely to be aotivated by traditional 
■ethods. (6) Host white teactters are not prepared by baekgnMmd or triiptiig to. 
work with ■ost of the black students they encmtnter. (7) Blacks say ict differ- • 
ently, and generally more negatively, to authority, in a society Mny feel tee 
oppressed thee. (8) Traditional threats fro« authority figures or ibforviiis 
perents eey do aore harm th«tt^o<J<U^(9) Understkadiag cultural and redel dlff 
dtccs and designing educational experiences jjXiA reinforcing in that context la 
erucial to any education. 

B, Evalmtim and Diaamei-m, Many participants had difficulty in deeling 
with diffemees as positive concepts. The epithet, "I treat everyone exactly j 
elike,** wee heard often. Criticise from participants included not getting eaou$ii , 
specif !£ content, and the style of some dt the consultants. Sessions v»led in 
content covered and participant ifeactlons all the way from feeling relevant 
content was covered to feeling the session was a. waste of time. Upon later re- 
flection, the consultants felt this was as fii^as some participants. were willing to _ 
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go* That ls» feeling that If they-^ad gotten a few *'tip8" on hov to deal with 
blackst they could solve their problems. 

Participants were very heterogeneous, with some having knowledge of racial 
Issues and others who had never before dealt with the topic; This was particular* 
ly true In^the saaller conference* where participants from schools with no blMk 
students viewed the session much like a class in nedieval history. That i9.» it 
wad of ae^eaic Interest, but they felt it of no practical use to thesi. 

It should be noted that nany wriSten Mterials on this topic were given to 
partieifMridts but were little read. This poines up a classic problem in this 
area often noted by librarians, black curriculum specialists, etc.: the materials 
are available but often sit. on library shelves. Without trai&ing, most teaelmrs 
are unlikely to feel comf/)rtable with or oriented to experimenting with new 
materials or curricula. The single most useful paa^hlet tha writers have found 
in initially raising che issue of cultural and racial difference is by Hoar 
(1972). 

£<age II - How Racism Operates 
A. Points y.ade by Coraultante xxnd hxptieipanta. (1) Individual racism is 
action taken by one individual toward another which restilts in.negative outcomes . 
because the other person is identified with a certain group, the group may be 
racial, cultural, sexual, ld«!ologlcal, etc. (2) Institutional raclsn la tha 
action taken by a ^social system or institution which results in negative outcomes 
for members of a certain group or groups. (3) The definitions^ of racism are 
behavioral -in that results^ not intentions > are important . Most rac Ism JLs un- 
knowing or unintnetional. (4) Some examples of racism in County schools: 
a. Segregated system with blacks in pockets, resulting in fewer 

facilities, fewer teachers, and less money spent per pupil on black 
students.-' 

Because supervisors are less prepared and perhaps less comfortable 



in dealing with teachers and problems in prlmlrlly black schools, 

fever visits nay be m^de to these schools. 

' * . *■ • * 

Cm There are few blacks In supervisory or central staff positions* In 

' • >^ 

County schools. 

o« Host |»arts of County school curricula are oriented toward white, 
middle class children. 

e. Curriculum materials ^re relevant to blacks and other minorities 

are available, l«ut are used relatively little by teachers* 

« 

f. Most County teachers have little or no preparation for teaching black 

r 

students or in presenting material more relevant to thm.| 

g. Lack of funds and manpower committed by~to(mty schools to work on^race 
relations. 

(5) Since most of the society is run by and for whites, racism is prlaarily • 
white problem. Unless whites are able to change individually and collectively' 
through institutions, white racism is likely to remain. (6) Racism is.aamloious \ 
to alcoholism in that if we say, '*Well, maybe I drink a little too much oecaeiom* 
ally,** .we are not likely to begin to deal with our problem* Homver, if We . 
understand and admit our alcoholism, Ve wsn begin to work on it« Ve are all 
racists and should begin to work on our problem*^ 

B. Evaluation and Diecuesion. While the concept of institutional racism 
was difficult for many participants to understand, the consultants generally 
reported some progress in participants* unders tangling how Coimty policy mid. 
* eivtfy day practices of teachers^ administrators,, ibd policy makery 'f:mild;M 
detrimental to blacks, regardless of intentions^ The groiqMi were heterogcsieoms 
in many respects, and .many participants were still not much, involved in the die*- 
cttssion. Irrelevancy, negativism and preaching were criticisms^ made by partieipantm* 



~Kany participants were stllT operating at a comfortable intellectual level. 



but SOM begim to get very defensive, perhaps In anticipation nof what waa io come. 
Several points in the development of the model should bf^aade here* The first 
•efslm vss aimed at picking up participants where tfhey were and gettiiig th« 
involved. If they could see that *dif f erences can be approached positively and 
thaoi be made to see that the white society create some negative differences and 
that it is whites who must work on their problem, tht whole orientation nd outlook 
trill be much different for most participants* An important shift in ^consultant 
mirimis md dependency Is also made. An attempt iii made to shift partleipMts 
from the typical posture of "needing" a black to come in and tell the& what to do» 
to one of '^it'^s your problem, individually and collectively," and white oiMultmta 
may tie more valuable in duuiy areas because of their faiowl^edge of white society. « 
This is a difficult switch to make, but if this hurdle is not passed, the vrltws 
feel' little will be accomplished in the conferrace. Participants will coaq^ta for 
the favor of the black consultant rather than to seek mora indpandence for tbair. 

views and actions, and they may not come to terms with the issue. The black 

* * 

consultant can play an effective helping role by maintaining a low emotional lavel» 
The participants no^^oubt will look for crutches, and thesa should be mlnimlsadv 

ntage III Examining Racial Attitude . " 
A. Procedures and Results. Participants completed the Situ^.tional Attitude 
Scale (SAS) mionymously. The SAS was designed to 'measure the attitudes of whites 
toward blacks in ten personal or social situations. Two forms of the SAS were 
created: Form A makes no mention of race; Form B is 1/ientical to, Form A except 
that the word "black" was inserted into each situation in Form B« Half the particl 
pants completed Form A and the other half , Form B. Forms^were distributed randomly 
so that any average or mean differences found in responses to the forms could ba. 
attributed to the word "black," . Table 1 shows SAi^ instructions and situations. 
Responses of black participants were not analyzed. 



RMulcs indicted generally negative attitudes toward blacks, with a .troog 
negative reaction to Situation V (Your best friend has just become engaged to' a 
black* person). Respondents tendei to feel sad. intolerable. Insulted, angared,' 
fearful, hopeless, unexcited.' wrong and' disgusting in their rteactiohs to the 
,.lt«atioa. Respondents tended to feel positive toward blacks in' Situations 111 
(It i." evening and a black «n appears at your door saying he Is selling -agaxines) 
«rf VI (You are stopped for speeding by a. black policeman). Respondents tended 
to feel receptive, excited, glad and pleased toward the magazine salesmaa. and 
cal«. friendly, cooperative, pleasant and accepting toward the policeman. These/, 
results have been interpreted in other studies (Sedl.cek and Brooks. 1970. 1972) 
as indicating that these seemingly positive attitudes reflect the feeling that - 
"service roles" more distant from close contact are appropriate for blacks. » 

A summary of the feelings of a hypothetical typical respondent would, be 
"It's OK for blatks to sell me magazines or be policemen, but they had better 
not come much closer. or in particular, get engaged to any of my fri«id.." , 

" B. EvalmHon and Diacuasion. Questionnaires were scired over night; and a 
•««.ry of results was presented to each p.rticip«t and dl.cu.sed. «hile wf« . 
pattlcipants discussed and analyz^ the result, with int.re.t. m«iy .t-dia»tlr " • 
r.f«.ed to consider tlem or their implications. A variety of defensive re«:ti<»., 
attacks on the SAS and the conference, etc.. took place. «id thi. ....Ion w» 
probably the moit e-dtional of the conference. The.e reaction. w*rege«er.ll, 
«pected'by the conaultants. who were trying to make the point that ^i^^te. «y 
.-have more negative attitudes toward black- than they thoughyhey did. .The Viig-t 
problem with the session was the danger of opening an emotionally difficult are. ^ 
^ being unable to handle adequately the feelings generated. 



Copic. ot HK^ans. standard deviations and t tests .available from the writers on 



Stage IV - Sources of Racial Attitudes. * * ' ' ^ 

A. PointB :iade by CGnsultonva and l^artidprnts. (1) We all have racial 

■* , 
•tereo types that determine ton we fe^el and act toward other races, the SAS 

pointed this Qut. (2^^ Textbooks help perpetuate racial stereotypes^ X3) Th« 

natiare of prejudice and raciss should beH<taughf at all educaticmal levels. Iliis ^ 

is particularly crucial for young whiles in tti)ftt they are not likely to tie able ^ 

to avoid becoming ri^cists without help. (4) Prejudice and racissi m weU as black 

coltititally relevant content should be an integral pa^ of the regular atrriculum 

and not iaolated as **black history week/* etc. (5) (HiXvay racial stereotypes art 

inatitutionalised and hurt all pupils Is teachers, black «^d white, havli^ 

\ 

expect#tioi& Iwr black students. - (6) Since we have deflMd theism jm* seen own 
attitudes are negative, let's assuaie that racism exists and sm wtiat wf do 
about it. 

• • • . 

B. EmluaHon and DieouBsion* Sessions III and tpge^^ nd many 

participants were still dealing with feelings developed from the SAS. Soma partl*^ 
cipants were reaHiy to move on, others were not. 

r«re ag^tin was another place wher^^4iaving black and wjbite consult^ts proved 
valuable. A white consultant initially prese^jted the SAS results and teceivad a 
great deal of hostility and anger. X^black consultant then wrapped tip t^e attitude 
session and left them with final thoughts. This technique served reveral useful 
Vurposes. First, it allowed participants to openly vent more of their feelings 
at the white consultant, rather than r.o internalize them. Th^ were more ready 
to iisten after this process, ^so fi black consultant could make sc«e good^ points. 
If the black consultant goes first, or covers the entire session, there tmds to 
be Ml internal! zStion of hosclllcy and frustration and numy participants tre not 
able to ■ove on. Addittionally, it is difficult and unpleasant for som black 
consultants to deal with highly emotionally based racial attitudes in a •roup of 

wliiCCH. 
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* ' Itm CMhiii4tt«..of rol« playing ^tpeciflc educationml situations involving ^ 
bHcks nd^iihitcs vas used in ^he raiaJ,ler conference with mich a|H>arent success. 
This ^sofiP vms less able to discuss their racial attiti^es p^irlor to role playing. 

Stage V ^ tehavior: What Can Be Done? . ^ ^ 
A. Goals Stated by Participants. A great many goals were stated in both 
conferences, but only the «ore salient and gene^palisable vill be noted hiSre. (L) 
To investigate the whole concept of teacher quotas, positive wd n^ative effects, 

, and develop a fair i||^iicy. (2) To suggest, chioigf^; incSirrieula froin t-42i special 
sttphasis. w^ on language; integrated social MudHles versus blacli, studies; instrue* 
tional aaterif li:* and sas^ive in-service with teachers working with currieulun ai^ 
instructional materials. (3) To> plan s<»e effective coswmicatim techniques ag . 
scl^ls are newly integrated. (4) To docuaent the proporfctoni of discipline casM 
as they relate to biacks and whites. *^^(3) To review thk i»e of teit scores, (i) 
To review classifications of central staff personnel md Mal;|rse the salary 

.structure. (7)' fa find ways of involvii^i the commity. (BTTo sake sure diere ia 

a'followiv.froa this conference. (9) Pro^r techniques for teaching Englllah to* 

V . * * * 

black jroungsters. (10) More inf omation on* racisa. ^ (11) >Cmtral adainlstratl0n 

. '\ ' , . • } i 

support for positions taken to reduce or eliminate racin. .(12) Effectivi^ re- 

cruitaent. ofHilack adodnistrators and teachers. (13). We auat^find appropriate 

•tandtfrds to Judge ami develop prograM for blacks in a poaiclv. vay^ (14) 

l^^rience trith snd uAderstai^ing of race relations should be requireed/for hiring 

nd prmotion; (15) Black artists snd scholars should .be ij[icluded in the cunfAeuia 

. B. Svaluaticn emd Maetifgiem. Participants .varied coosldetsbly ;bi^.tl|clr ; 

willlognass to state goals. Soae refused to recognize that radsa exists In th* . 

scbooJ^s In the system, «id tiould not state goals. However, WMt vere able to 

develop som ^als and were glad to a»ve f ron ,ths ntf^e eaotlonal jitcltude seMiom 

^ One Iqiortnt shift which should take place by this tiaf In the conferences 

Is chat most or all the points nade should coae from participants rather than ■ 



froM cMiMltMitt. Th'i« can be used ak an Intarwdifcte, criterion of thf w<ic—» 
of %ht nmfcrence. 

Stage VI • Behavior: How Can It Be Done? 
i. PpinU !4ade by Partieipmta'. (1) Set goals - long aad short ter«. (2) 
Be behavioral - results not intentions count. (3) Learn what reinforceii«»trwlll 
work In tba systelB; read Rules for radicals (Allnsky. 1971), and 3ejfond fr^dm 
and dignivy (SkinneV, 1971). (4) Facilitate cowunication through separate - 
■onttily newsletWs for elei«»tary and secondary students, stafl? and teachers, 
listing huMtt relations news, achievenents . ev«its. etc. (5) Establish • cwwdln*- 
tlag board of student representatives with all alnorltibs represmted andvlCh 

• * 

soM resfKmslblU^y for policy Baking. (6) Encourfge studwits so eaprsM «it 
cultural and racial Identities through clubs and groups (e.g.. black stodant 
union). (7) Schools should provide regular aiid perlodHn eKtracurrlfctOar activities 
of special interest to blacks. (8) The professional educators In Cauaty schooU ^ 
should take stands on race-related issues snd work actiT»ely chmge. (9) WAXm^ 
wm% initiate and "carry the ball" In working on thel^r own racifa. V«iti«i for 
blacks to tell whites what to do Is a "cop out." (10) Bi»lng a "red hinrl»t 
copout." ^f the system Is totiiUtted Co ending racial Injustice In thf sdwoU. 
It either finds a better way (whlch.lt ^ not done) or It buses qpv. (U) Actlral x 
recruU blaitai at all levels; the Instltutlo^llxed practices which keep blanks 
from applying wLt be overcome. (12) Hire only blacks or other mlnorltl)^ for 
all poaltlons until the Imbalance Is corrected. (13) Sec up team or clMt^ 
teaching sltustlons to aid the white teachers In bimck schools. (14) Have regular 
1 staff development in race, relations over a long «id sustained period. (15 V/oslt lye 
rsdal experiences and r^ce relations training must be provided for student* a|^. 
all leveli the educational system. (16) Require the schorl syst« budget to 
list bow much mor«y Is being spent on eliminating racism and the percentage la- 
cruM fro. th. pr«lo«. »mc. A great deal matt mxu^ m,t be c<««ltt*l If «y 
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to tal(« plf««* 

I. I^Sufttion ana iJiacueefon. At this point, most participants were able to 
eontriWtc strattgias to the sesssion. Due to the large number, not all ar« 
impwtMl above. Stages V and VI tended to blend together but their Indapeiidmca 
t» loss ii^rtant than ending the conference on an action oriented, "here's i*at 
to A>." note. Ideal.W, Stage V results in the stating of goals and Sta^ VI 
rMitlts in m listing of strategies to accomplish those goals. The entire aodel 
la-geiffcd to ttaxlaize these sessions. The philosophy is that the first four 



M^as are needed to Vacate and prepare participants to state w»ch better 
and clearer goals' and strategies. It Is the observation of the writers that 
wst groups or individuals are not ready to 4iacuss . strategy without «ore back- 
gr(Mi8d on the topic. ' ^- . . 

Overall Evaluation «nd Dlscissslon of Conferwic^ 
low do we know the model works? One Sitmer lias In tha fact that each aUga 
includes certain objectives whose accomplishment c^astUntas^ posltlw oaSMBft. 



tot that stage. For Instance, If participants understand that cultural aad 
racial differences exist. Stage I has b^n at laast |»artl^ly •ttccasafol. Hils 
can ba discerned by discussio&s during which .participants are -tasted" on t!i^ 



"iSawstandlng of this point, or one c«n be mora formal and give a written qttl* 

at tha and of' Stage I. , - ' . 

A four-part evaluation sche^-e is reguUrly used In evaluating th« model: 
information, attitude change, outcome goals, and additional <)bJacUv6 «vldaiie«» 
Ttese fit the developmeiit'of the model rather directly. In StagM I ^ li. ««» 
perhaps IV, information is the principal criterion. Do p^ticipants knoii that 
cultural and racial differences exist? Do- they understand institutional 
racism? Do they understand the sources of their racial attitudes? 

Stage III directly concerns attitude change. The SAS could.be used as a 



-6ifor™id-«Cter-«ea8W*^^ this stage, but often the point is made with the SAS. 

and varbal raports of understanding are used for evaluation. ChapMn (1974) 
OMd qaastionnalres that assess the behavioral intentions of college student 
«roiq»s to do work relating to racisp as evidence of the success of Stage II (How 
Baeim (grates) and the SAS to asses? readiness to approach Stage III (Exaaintog 

Kaeial AUitudes) . . • 
~ tha third type of evaluation, outcooe goals, is the ciqthasis of the whole 
-^m^AiA-mii^h^ soecif ic goal of__Stage V an d VI. If clear goals ar e stated in 



St^ V.that stage has been successful. And if strategies are davaloped in Stag* 
fl, it, too, has been successful. You «ust.deter«ine whether the goals are ^ 
•ccoaplisHed, which can be difficult to assess for ieveral reasons. Flrat, long- 
tana goals take a long time to impleaent. Second, periodic follow-ups should ba 
SMda on specific goals and strategics. 'T*^-- - 



•As of this writing, approximately 60 percent of the goals we have atatad ^ 
have beeii accoi^llshld. at least in part. There is a study currently under way 
' ' to determine thia figure more exactly and io identify the reasons for lack of 

cccoiaplistoent. , . . 

_A third difficulty ia identifying the '*9finofi'*-eif*ctB^^ a^^Jtvca strategy. 

For inatance, after we accomplished our goal of developing a black parent adviaory 
group in a aecondary school,' this group became a catalyst for the accompliahmant 
- of many other goa]^8 relating to racism. Thus, although we accompUshed only one 
_ ^ goal, its effects were far reaching. Quality,, then, can be more critical than 
" • ■ quantity. The accomplishm^t of only one critical goal can turn a achodl abound. 
And again. It Is the accomplishment of the goal that Is Important, not who gets 
credit for it. 

' The fourth type of evaluation - additional objective evidence- Is almost a 
strategy for evaluating others. For instance. In evaluating a program that is run 

- - ^ 
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Iby lOMinnt •Ist/it ftaslblt to allov the presentation of objective evid«ice 
that wm not included In the other types of evaluation. This might reduce the 
complaint that evaluation procedure excludes pertinent evidence. Hedaan ai^ 
Natooo (1977), vho studied an overall evaluation of the aodel in an experiaenul 
atu^t coi^ared tvo versions of the Mdel (with student teachers at the university 
level) to • control group. One version represented discussion and interaction, 
as described in this article, and the other involved an edited version of an 
mdlotape (Sedlacek, .1974) and Halted discussion. They found no differimces 
hmpmn the experimental and control groups: both groups Interacted nagaavely 
with l^lack: students. 

Sedlapek, Troy and Chapman (1976), who demonstrateSl the efficacy of the 

" r J" 

;podel with university freshmen in orientation programs, fotmd that the students 
^^art .able to work through the model and devise goals and strateglei that they ^ 

could tue^as stjLideots on caaq>us. 

Conference Evaluation . 
Participants completed an evaluation form at the conf et«u:es or mailed it 

in later. The first question asked was, "nihat was t^e bjwt thing ebont tlm 

conference?" The most conmon responses were gatting to too* others^ in the 



.'•a 



system, talking about real or "gut" issues and getting things oat In the open, 
rotitlng the consultants^, learning about racism, Ifsmljiig about black laaWi, WA 
the quality of a consultant or consultants- A variety 4>f Items were msntiimad 
less often, including the format of the conference and the openness of partici-- 

: pants. " r...,.^ ^. 



-i 



In response to the questions, "What was the worst thing about the confereiicilf' ;| 
responses wer* more scattered, with lack of specific end practical issuer, and 
dis(q>pointment in the c^osedmindedness of fellow workers meitioned most often. ^ 
The ^ultants "preaching" or being negative rather than discussing, and the 

SAS were also aentioned. Other responses were widely scattered. 



tespoiiSM to the question, "What do you feel differently about after 
the cboference?" were: a better understanding of racism, a better understandins 
of blMks, feeling we can work together, feeling frustrated and inco^>etenjt , and 
f«tlii« there is more racisa in the system than we thought. Other rei^nsM ware 

scattered. i< 

liMponses to the question, "Mhat will you do differently after the coo- 
fermee?" ««re: work to imderstand and identify racim mote, work oR.i^^rovli^ 
mm relations, be w>re aware, work with teachers more, influettce d«cisi«i 
mSmn^ and meet with colleagues. Other responses were scattered. _ . — l 

As one looks back on the c<mferences, they wars (Movsiy. a wfixaA b8g» 
there was great heterogeneity among the partieip^Bts, with some eagnr t9 Umok 
md ehmge, and other uninterested, unlnvolved, and tmri^liag. Clssrly, 
participants were bothered by the content, frustrated, and less surs of 
^selves, niis was to be expected, and in a smse, is a prerequisite to possi^ic 
diange. Thete is no way that individuals or s school system srs going 
r^rdltt^ racism and race rolations in a comfortabls way.: The mts of rMftM 




nm dee^ and have had men^ yjwrs to dewlo^^ 

If people are pleased and feel good after a conference on race relations, it 
means one of two things: either the issues were iivoided completely, or t^ 
participants did not need the training. Change always involves some risk si 
discomfort. The consultants attempted to confront issues with a minimum of dis- 
comfort of participants, to stimulate, educate aAd provide some tools for change./ 
> tir order tat a two-day -lirterVwit ion to havo any realistic effect, the. ?articip«ilts 
and school system itself must pick up on what haa been started in the 
conference. Without a strong commitment to a long range program, it is highly 
unlikely that anything will come of such conferences. Ultlmatfely a conference 
susc be- judged by its long range effects. The long range effects of these par- 



tlevUr MafMMccs bavc yet to c<mt to pass, although the large aytem ia in 
fete «idist of initiating a aasslve race relations training package. Including 
activitlM and projects for teachers, students, bus drivers, cafeteria vorkers, 
par«ita and cownmity residents, etc. The smaller ^ystea has eatabliahed a 
blaiA 8tuJ«it-parent advisory group and begun aore intensive race relations train- 
ing for teachers in several. schools. 

The reader is reainded that the aodel is dynamic and chraglng, and chat 
■any potential strategies and variations are possible. E^h time the aodel la 
uaad it ia modified somewhat. However, at the present time» the-baaic appcoach. : 
discusaed abave seems to work in a variety of aettinga and under vatlo ua carf Ulopa 
The writers invite comments and criticism and are particularly interested in 
ing of the experiences of others with this and other modela. 
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iMtructlont tnd Situations from the Situational Attitude Scale* 

* . ' INSTRUCTIONS 

Tills i|uest1onna1re measures how people think and feel about a number of social and 
personal iiicfdtnU and situations. It Is not a tef.t so there are no right or wrong 
linsiftrs. Ttie qutstlonnaire Is anonymous so please 00 NOT SIGN YOUR NAME. 

Eacii Itos or situation Is followed by 10 descriptive word scales. Your task is to 
stitct, for each descriptive scale, the rating which best describes YOUR feelings to- . 
ward the itca. 



Sttnple item: 



Going out on a date 
happy ' A ° ' 



B 



sad 



You WKiTd vindicate the direction and extent of your feelings (e.g.. you ol^. 
select S) by Indicating your choice (B) on your response sheet by blackening In thfev 
— — ^- .^.1^ DO NOT MARIf ON THE BOOKLET. PLEASE RESPOND \ 



^ppro pf if tt ipace for that word scale. 
TO. ALL MIRU SCALES^. 



Soiwtlmes you nay feel as though you had the same Item t^fore on 'the questionnaire. 
This wtTTnot be the case* so DO NOT IOOK BACK'AN& FORTH^ through the items. -*mot try 
to remcnber how you checked similar Items earlier In the questionnaire. HAKE EACH ITEM 
A SEPARATE AND INDEPENDENT JUDGMENT. Respond as honestly as possible wlthodt puzzling 
over Individual Items. Respond wlt^ your first Impressions whenever possible. 



I. 

41^ 



SITUATIONS 

. FORM A 
A new family moves' In next door to you. 



lit. 



IV. 



V. 
VI. 
VII. 



Y ou r ea d I n the paper t4»t 

ra^Kl • Moman. 
tMs^venlnj end a man appears at your 

ioar saying he is selling magazines. 

You are walking down the street alone 
and must pass a corner where a group 
of five young men are loitering. 



.FORMS 

A new black family moves In next door 

^^rStd' ln the p aper th at a black aan 
has raped a white woman. 
It Js^JWiftingLWd a Mack man appears 
at your door saying he is siTttng 
magazines. 



Yott are walking down the street aldne 
and must pass a comer Mhcre a gro(9 . 

. .T, . ^ 'Ive your black men are lo^terir^. 

Your best friend has just tecome'engaged. Your best friend has just become engaged 

to a black. p^son. 



.You are stopped ^or speeding by a 

policeman. 
A new person Joins your social group. 



.VI.U.-. Voii.sec a youngster steal something, 
in • dinestore. 
IX. Some students on campus stage a demon- 
stration. 

X. You get on a bus and you are the only 
person who has to stand. 



You are stopped for speeding by a 

black policeman. 
A new black perso»' joins your social 

group.' ' 
You. see i blacit. youngster sttal somejthinj^l 

In a dimestore. 
Some black sti^ents on campus stajge a 

demonstration. 
You get Oft a bus that has all black 
people aboard and you are the only 
person who has to stand. 



"^he Situational Attitude Scale Is copyrighted and available from Natresources. Inc.. 
520 N. JHchlgan Avenue 5^ Chicago. Illinois bOeiv. 
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